THE DESERT CAMPAIGNS

In the late autumn it was clear that the Senussi
meditated an offensive against Egypt, and as a measure
of precaution Egyptian coastguards garrisoning Sollum,
some 350 miles to the west of Alexandria, and other
frontier posts, were directed to retire. But Sid Ahmed
moved too rapidly to permit the orders to take effect.
Some of the posts were cut off, and the coastguards
forced to surrender: other garrisons deliberately
passed over to the enemy. Their defection frightened
some Englishmen into a belief that the fellahin would
welcome the Senussi as saviours of Egypt. If the
officers and rank and file of an armed and disciplined
branch of the Government seized the first oppor-
tunity to make common cause with the Senussi, it
was gravely asserted that the population would do so
too. But the impression rested upon the same
fallacious reasoning which earlier had deceived the
Turk. Others, better acquainted with the true feeling
of Egyptians, confidently maintained that Egypt
would welcome no invader were he Muslim or Chris-
tian. Fervently as her people desired to rid their
country of the yoke of Great Britain, they were not
prepared to gain that end at the expense of a fresh
military occupation : and of the purity of Ottoman
intentions Egyptians had become suspicious. The
passing over to the Senussi of a few frontier guards
was but an ordinary incident of hostilities: no more
significant of public sentiment than the desertion of
individual sipahis had been of the spirit of the troops
composing the Canal Defence.

General Maxwell at once assembled a composite
force of British, Dominion, and Indian troops at
Mersa Matruh, approximately 150 miles due west of
Alexandria, and connected with that city by rail and
motor road. The troops engaged in the Western Desert
campaign had a less difficult task than the Canal
Defence. Gallant and mobile fighters as the Senussi